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Scripture the forms men were accus- 
tomed to was very great. From the 
same religious revelation men cogently 
defended the divine right of kings to 
do any wrong, and the divine right 
of revolution and regicide. For the 
Catholicism of the Middle Ages the 
close and high reasoning of Aristotle 
on political life had entered into the 
thinking of the schoolmen and formed a 
part of the religious tradition. Melanch- 
thon had clumsily to discover all the 
things Aristotle had really taught him 
in the pages of Deuteronomy and Paul. 
And so all along the line the old authority 
of tradition dogged the steps of the 
Reformers as they strove to reconstitute 
church and state. No wonder their 
success was questionable, and their 
blunders dramatic and serious. These 
confusions led to the dreary com- 
promise in Germany that the religion 
of the prince should be the religion of 
the people, and in England to all the 
bloody confusion of the Commonwealth 
and the Restoration. It gave France 



over to Henry, who thought a kingdom 
worth a mass or two; and left men's 
minds distracted and divided between 
the verdicts of their common-sense and 
political instinct and their submission 
to the letter of Holy Writ. 

In fact, Protestantism had no such 
well-defined and intellectually defen- 
sible position as had the centralized 
feudalism of Rome. Her instincts and 
purposes were right. Her face was 
toward the future and freedom. But 
she still was hampered by external 
authority and was groping in the 
half-darknesses of a false apologetic. 
Her life is still shadowed over by the 
false assumptions of Roman Catholic 
theology which she has never shaken 
off, and her way is still much lost amid 
the traditions in political and social 
thinking inherited from Rome. But 
the new world has at last entered upon 
her view, and in a final article the 
attempt will be made to trace the 
lines along which a new Protestantism 
must reconstruct the life of the world. 
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Within the last few years the edu- 
cational possibilities of the drama have 
been fully recognized in pedagogical 
circles. School after school has demon- 
strated the value of dramatic work in the 
judicious training of pupils for patriotic 



or seasonal celebrations, pageants, plays, 
and the like. Some slight attempt has 
been made to utilize this so-called "play 
idea " in the Sunday school as well as the 
day school, and, indeed, considering the 
universal pedagogical principles which 
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underlie dramatic action, it is to be 
hoped that the adoption of the play idea 
may in the future be more general in 
those schools specifically devoted to 
moral and religious instruction. 

A primary pedagogical function of the 
drama consists in its training of thought 
and reasoning power through impres- 
sions made upon the different senses. 
Dramatic action has a widely varied 
appeal to both eye and ear. Any form 
of drama creates on its audience the 
impression of some form of life; it has 
to do with humanity and the affairs of 
humanity, both good and evil. That is 
to say, dramatic action seeks to repro- 
duce some form of truth. Now there is 
nothing for which conscientious teachers 
strive harder than to impress truth upon 
the minds of their pupils, for a clear sense 
of truth, once grasped, leads on to the 
end of all teaching: the ability to reason 
and to form correct individual opinion. 

A second great teaching function of 
dramatic action lies in its development of 
the instinct for individual self-expression. 
Especially is this true in the case of 
children, from the tenderest years up 
through adolescence. Little children, 
incapable of a sustained narrative, 
delight in brief recitals of their experi- 
ences, accompanied and supplemented 
by pantomimic action and motions. 
The boy and girl of sixteen and eighteen 
love to imitate their favorite heroes and 
heroines. 

Moreover, one of the most important 
elements in the encouragement of self- 
expression, namely, the cultivation of 
the imagination, is given ample scope in 
the various forms of dramatic action. 
It may incidentally be pointed out, in 
the discussion of the applicability of 



dramatics to the work of the Sunday 
school, that the fostering of this faculty 
of the imagination has been part of the 
work of the church from the earliest 
times, as is evidenced by her services, 
architecture, works of art, and many of 
her traditions. 

Turning, however, to what might be 
called a more strictly practical side of 
dramatic teaching, one might point out 
its value in training the memory; in 
teaching self-reliance and, at the same 
time, respect for the rights of others; 
and in demonstrating the value of 
"teamwork," for in any dramatic pro- 
duction, careful individual work must be 
done by each actor if the play is to be a 
success; at the same time no one's part 
is important to the exclusion of anyone 
else's. Finally, it is upon the spirit of 
co-operation displayed by all the par- 
ticipants that the production stands or 
falls. 

A theoretical discussion of pedagogical 
principles, however, is valueless unless 
some practical application of them can 
be made. It may therefore be of 
interest to state that within the past 
three years, in a New York City Sunday 
school, an effort has been made, on the 
different festival occasions celebrated, to 
supplement the spiritual work by giving 
entertainments worthy of the school, 
built on the children's own experience 
of life, and based on some of the peda- 
gogical principles mentioned above. In 
illustration, a Children's Day exer- 
cise may be cited. Some scenes from 
Pilgrim's Progress, including " Before the 
Wicket-Gate," "The Palace Beautiful," 
"Doubting Castle," and "At the Celes- 
tial Gate," were dramatized in the 
simplest possible form by one of the 
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teachers in the school, and presented by 
a class of boys. It was found possible to 
use the matchless language of the classic 
practically without change. The story 
was familiar and dear to the childish 
hearts of the little actors, and the mean- 
ing of the journey undertaken by the 
hero, the chained lions, the key called 
Promise, and the crowning of the victor 
was quite clear to the children and at the 
same time held eternal lessons. Another 
year, at Christmas, an entire depart- 
ment of the school entertained the other 
scholars by representing an old English 
Christmas, with its boar's head, yule log, 
carols, and pantomime acting. Each 
feature was explained, by one of the 
children, as the survival of an ancient 
custom originally used to celebrate the 
passing of the sun through the winter 
solstice and the consequent return of 
light, and later adapted to celebrate the 
coming of the Light of the World. 
Again, to instance an entirely different 
application of the same principles, one 
Thanksgiving some boys and girls pre- 
sented a scene from Puritan times 
depicting the hardships in which the 
pursuit of liberty involved the founders 
of the republic, and the reward of their 
unfaltering faith in the timely arrival of 
the provision-ship. 

All these plays were "home made," 
that is to say, they were based on facts 
easily obtainable from books likely to be 
found in any town or fair-sized school 
library, which were incorporated into 



very simple dialogue by a teacher. 
The plays were given without scenery 
and the children usually appeared in 
their ordinary clothes, with the addition 
of some suitable symbolic decoration, 
such as, for instance, a cross for the 
character of " Christian." It was found 
that such an arrangement as this last 
named satisfied the childish delight of 
"dressing up," while it did not make the 
children self-conscious and distract their 
attention from their work in the play. 

From the foregoing discussion it may 
be seen that the field of possibility from 
the Sunday-school play idea is large and 
fertile. The Old Testament, the English 
classics, missionary stories, the pages of 
history, all dealing with the ideals and 
struggles of humanity, are a treasure- 
trove of dramatic teaching. There is no 
reason why any Sunday school, even 
with limited facilities, should not have 
excellent satisfaction from work similar 
to that described. Few schools, surely, 
are without some teacher who can 
construct the necessary simple dialogue 
for these little dramas. Literary art, 
though undoubtedly an asset, is not the 
first prerequisite in the case. Before it, 
comes some idea to be expressed, based 
on an understanding of the needs of one's 
pupils. Children, with their innate love 
for playing romantic and heroic parts, 
are equally ready everywhere to seize 
upon and learn from beauty and truth 
when these are presented in attractive 
form. 



